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EpiroriaL BuzziNcs. 


Oh! Consistency ! great law 

That holds vast nature’s boundless realm 

Fast in thy clutches. Matchless boon ! 

As man goes from thy law to artifice, 

Thou wilt stand immovable, the wrong disclose, 
Until finding his mistake, he turns again 

Into God's eternal law. T. 8. 








September isa busy month for bee- 
keepers, farmers and others. The Fairs 
keep them very busy showing their pro- 
ducts. We hope there will be enough honey 
produced to make a good exhibit, if no 
more. The crop is very scarce generally. 





The Weather in Europe, says the 
L’ Apiculteur, of Paris, during July was 
very wet and cold. The bees have kept 
their colonies strong, but have gathered 
only a little honey. The so-cailed “ foul 
brood” is troublesome there also, and in 
France they are passing laws to prevent the 
contagion spreading. 





Te Go by Default.—The Michigan 
Farmer of last week intends the following 
paragraph for a hint to stir up the bee-keep- 
ers toa sense of their duty in joining the 
Union, but the last line needs comment : 


Out of atotal of 300,000 bee-keepers in 
the United States, less than 300 have be- 
come members of the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 
Uniess more funds are forthcoming, the 
Clark case at Arkadelphia, which has al- 
ready cost the Union $125, and is to come up 
for a new trial, will have to go by default. 


No! No! It could not go by default. 


Another * Pleasantry.’’—Mr. P. 
M. Publ, of Maumee, O., thus describes 
another traveling fraud, who is perpetrat- 
ing ancther wily peddler’s “ pleasantry ”’— 
charging that the editor of the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL is making, by a copy-righted 
receipt, so-called liquid honey, and that he 
is commissioned to sell the same all throngh 
the country. He avers that we are making 
comb honey, and fill the combs with the 
fraudulent stuff for which he offers to sell 
the receipt for 25 cents. Now let us pre- 
sent the letter of friend Puhl: 


It is getting to be onperaies in this 
locality to keep bees. By fruit growers 
such By. aad money ioe Sg nom a 
ers, @ @ great ina ple 

lieve that you, Mr. Diitoe, Gaatbortte the 
neoed. Even while | am writing this a 
idler comes in selling receipt for mak- 
ng genuine honey, and telling of’ you, Mr. 
Newman, using it to make comb honey. 
Now please do not get as mad as | did, for I 
took the fellow by the collar and out he 
went. I closed my business and followed 
him around town, and whenever he offered 
to sell anything, I said this man is a liar 
andafraud. I succeeded in driving him 
out of town without makinga sale; before he 
came here he was in a town across the river, 
and sold a good many recei at 25 cents 
each. Now he has gone to Toledo. From 
the mischief he has done here alone, 1 shall 
be obliged to fight constantly, to say noth- 





of adulteration in any, Those without pol- 
len ap ed to OS tee He 
took a few specimens to a. meeting of the 
society, and incidentally mentioned the 
facts recited. A of a daily paper 
was present and h his remarks. Some 
members informally examined specimen 
but expressed no unfavorable ppiatce rs) 
The aoe dat bad ah articl 
e@ next day a paper an article 
which purported a an account of the 
investigation of the subject of honey by the 
society. The editor of this department 
never sav the report, never wrote anything 
concerning the alleged microscopic exami- 
nation of honey. but the editor of another 
department of the Journal read it, and 
deeming it an item in which honey y 
ducers would be interested, he reduced it to 
a short paragraph, handed it to the printer, 
and it was put in type without this editor’s 
knowledge. But we feel very sure the 
writer never thought of doing injustice to 
honey producers. No one suspects them of 
adulterating neal They are universal! 
credited with sending pure honey to marke 
and whatever adulteration may occur is on 
the part of the city or town people for the 
gain there is in it. 
The real facts now developed, show how 
imaginative a reporter may and further 
show that an expert microsco has been 
unable to detect an evidence of adultera- 
tion in any one of twenty specimens of 
honey indiscriminately collected in St. 
Louis, all of which is to the credit of honey 
gees. and of retail dealers in St. Louis. 
e.are gratified at so pleasant an outcome 
to the matter which had its origin ina 


ps dee a . cul ee "onal grievous misstatement of facts on the part 
will not read or try to find where the trouble | °f # reporter. 


is, or let any one else show them. In the 
the face of this, does it not look a little dis-|__12¢ Farm, Ficld and Stockman also pub- 


couraging, with no honey to sweeten one’s |!ishes this correction—but without com- 
sugar-tooth with? I this scoundrel of | ment. These sensational reporters are being 


Mr. Root’s offer. I offered to go to the| found and exposed. 


telegraph office and tele, to and Mr. 


rr all to po pares AT pe ~ fost “druggist” examined a score of samples of 
MERICAN BEE JOURNAL read m | h , but did n ! 
Wiley’s explanation ; and he laughed at it ! Rasy, Dut did nat. DNS Guy aawlberetes 


. This he stated at a meeting of microscopists. 
inet they axe not hun aaa edhe ta The sensation-scribbler reported that the 
stroyers of other people’s fruit ? The honey | St. Louis Society of Microscopists examined 
receipt is copy-righted, at least so marked. | several hundreds of samples, and found the 
That scoundrel ought to be sent to the|™ajority of them adulterated! Could 
State’s Prison. We have devoted a life-| lying be more premeditated and pernicious? 
time to the exposure of fraud, adulteration, —_ 
etc., and point to our record with pride, be- 
cause of its spotiessness. Now for such a 
villain to try to rob us of it, in this mean 
way, is diabolical! Among those who 
know us, he could not do us any harm, but 
he operates among those unacquainted with 
bee-keeping, and henc® is the more damag- 
ing to the producers of pure honey. 





To Save Losses we offer a word of 
caution. The crop of honey, be it ever so 
small, willsoon be put upon the market, 
which is everywhere empty and ready to 
receive it. The cantion we want to give is 
this: Donotsell honey to any person of 
whose financial standing you are not 
posted, unless you get cash in advance; no 
matter what are the promises or flattering 
Takes it Back.—On page 500 we re-| Offers. Either know that the party offering 
ferred to an item in the Farm, Field and | to buy it, is either perfectly good for ten 
Stockman, which stated that the St. Louis | times the amount, or pays you cash down. 
Society of Microscopists had examined sev-| Last year there were several swindlers 
eral hundreds of samples of honey, and | trying to get honey without paying for it. 
found the majority of them adulterated. | Hence this advice. 

We well knew that it was not true, and 
said so. The Journal of Agriculture,| The Coming State Fair at 
which was fooled by the item it published, | Elmira, N. Y., Sept. 17 to 22, promises 
has investigated the matter, and this is | to be among the largest and best ever held 











It was tried, and victory won by the Union! 


Will the Michigan Farmer please make a 


what it says in its issue for Aug. 2, 1888 : in the State. Intended exhibitors shou'd 
The facts are as follows: John C. Falk, bear in mind that the closing date for en- 


note of that fact. Itis true that every one | a practical druggist and active member of tries is Aug. 18, and not get left. Secretary 
of the 300,000 bee-keepers ought to be mem- | the St. Louis icroscopic Society, examined | Woodward informs us that all entries 
bers of the Union, and then it would be a|#outa score of specimens of honey Ob-| mailed on that date will be accepted, but 


tained from dealers in St. Louis. He found 


power in the land—a mountain of strength pollen in some, and detected its absence in why wait until the lastday ? The railroads 








which would protect the pursuit everywhere. | others, but he did not discover an evidence | will return all exhibits free of freight. 
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Alsike and Sweet Clover.—Mr. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, editor of Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, some time sinee took strong 
grounds against planting for honey. At 
that time we concluded not to say anything 
about it, because we felt sure he was mis- 
taken, and that time would soon demon- 
strate the falsity of his position. It has 
now come, In the last issue of the Review 
we find the following which shows that had 
it not been for sweet clover, many honey 
crops already gathered would never have 
existed. The crop of honey yet to be gath- 
gered seems to promise exceedingly good 
results. Tally another one for sweet 
clover. The Review says: 


In our “Planting for Honey” number, 
some thought that we. did not do justice to 
the raising of plants for honey; that we 
dressed it in too somber colors. We still 
think that it was shown in its true colors. 
Here are two little items upon the bright 
side, however, and we are very glad to give 


them : 

While riding in the cars lately, we occu- 
pied a seat in oompery with a young physi- 
cian who keeps bees in asmall. way in an 
adjoining county. In response to our doleful 
tale of few swarms and searcely any honey, 
he regaled us with a report of hives full of 
honey, and swarms more bumerous than de- 
sirable. Atter, enjoying our surprise to his 
heart's content, he finally Jet. it out that all 
these happy results came from a sixty acre 
field of Alsike. We must-not forget, though, 
that he had only a few colonies ; still, we 
think, and have always believed, that the 
introduction of Alsike, in large quantities, 
among the farmers surrounding an apiary, 
is an advantage to the owner of the apiary, 
especially where there is no basswood, pro- 
vided it does not bring with it a crop of bee- 
keepers. 

The other item is a clipping from a letter 
received by us, July 27, from Dr. A. B. 
Mason. It reads as tollows: “I was ‘awful 
’traid’ we shouldn’t have honey enough to 
make adisplay at the Fairs, but the bees 
are just booming, sweet clover isin all its 
glory, the weather is ‘ just the ticket,’ so I 
guess we'll ‘ get there.’ ” 

Just as we were ready to make up the 
“forms,” the following came on a postal 
from our friend A. Snyder, of Coeyman’s 
Hollow, N .: “After testing sweet 
clover again this season, 1 think more of it 
than Leverdid. Basswood was a complete 
failure, and had it not been for sweet 
clover, we Albany county bee-keepers would 
not have had any anaes. It is such a won- 
derfully good honey-plant that I am saving 
large quantities of seed.” 





Minorcan Queens.—Mr. Simmins, 
of Rottingdean, informs us that he has re- 
ceived a queen from Mr.Andreu,of Minorea, 
and that he has successfully intreduced her, 
and nine other queens, to their respective 
hives, by his method of “direct introduc- 
tion.” There are now in England three 
Minorean queens safely introduced by three 
eminent bee-masters, Messrs. Abbott, Blow, 
andSimmins. Bee-keepers will therefore 
in the coming season have an opportunity 
of comparing the virtues of this new race 
with those of Carniolans and Ligurians.— 
British Bee Journal. 


Humiliated, but yet Hardened. 
~The astute professor of chemistry at 
Washington, whose humiliation was caused 
by our persistently-administered chastise- 
ment, presumes to court the favor of the 
bee-keepers he has injured so long, and 
without the least show of pity or remorse. 
His cheek, in so doing, is astonishing—and 
only exhibits the characteristics of the man. 
The following from Mr. J. F. Dunn, of 
Ridgeway, Ont., concerning that unbounded 
cheek, is commended to his careful con- 
sideration : 


Iam_ glad that you have at last forced 
Prof. Wiley to attempt a defense of the 
damaging and cowardly statements which 
he made some years ago. He is now, 
through several periodicals devoted to api- 
culture, publishing what’ he is pleased to 
call an explanation of the position he then 
took, and a very “thin” reason for his 
reticence since, and throws the blame on 
one who cannot answer his charge, as he 
has passed over to the “ great er 
He (the wily man, of course) is now trying 
to get the sympathy of the very men he has 
greatly injured, and who will take all he 
says with the “regulation grain of salt.’ 


I have just finished reading a New York 
letter in which the following sentence oc- 
curs: “ Among the wonderful productions 
of nature in the diamond family, is a class 
called ‘ roundbort,’ or by the French, ‘ ex- 
treme durette.’ One specimen belonging 
to the Tiffanys was placed on a polishing 
whee! a hundred days, with a wheel revolv- 
ing 2,700 times a minute under a pressure 
of 40 pounds, and it never phased that 
diamoud.” The question has been pretty 
freely discussed among scientists, if there 
was anything in nature harder than that 
gem ; but I think it is now definitely set- 
tled by a chemist living in Washington, 
who is in possession of something harder 
than Tiffany’s jewel, namely, his cHEEK ! 
Cheek, before which brass melts like ice, 
and adamant crumbles into dust. 





Indiana State Fair.—The year 1888, 
although a campaign season, with so many 
and varied counter attractions, does not 
diminish the interest which exhibitors take 
in the Indiana State Fair. 


An immense two story amphitheatre is 
approaching completion, ready for the 
opening, Sept. 17. The steady growth of 
the State Fair proves its importance as an 
educator in those matters which so interest 
and are indispensable to the most successful 
farming. 





Frank Leslie’s Sunday Maga- 
zime for September concludes George 
Macdonald’s beautiful story, “The Elect 
Lady,” and gives two more chapters of the 
new story, “‘ Genevieve ; or, The Children 
of Port Royal,” begun in the August num- 
ber. It contains also a short story by 
Florence B. Hallowell, entitled ‘A Little 
Flirtation,” with a very excellent moral. 
Dr. Talmage’s sermon is “Songs in the 
Night,” and editorially he comments on 
“ War against Newspapers,” “The Power 
of Prayer,” “Good Examples,” and ‘“‘ The 
Best. of Friends.” The departments are 








well kept up, and poems and short articles 





all entertaining and useful. It is a good 
summer number. | 






Bees and Honey in England. 
The following from the last number of the 
British Bee Journal, for Aug. 2, 1888, wi}; 
give our readers a good idea of the state of 
apiculture in England at the present time. 
It is very discouraging, not only in the 
United States and Canada, but also jy 
Europe. But here is the matter referred t) 
by our cotemporary : 


The weather does not improve, and affair; 
now look very serious indeed. @ hear on 
all sides not only of hay rotting in our 
fields, but of wheat, barley, and oats in littie 
better condition. Wind-storms and _ pour. 
ing rains have “laid” crops, and an 
almost total absence of sunshine, with 
very low temperature, prevents the ear 
from filling, the in from forming, and 
mildew has al y appeared....Grass and 
corn oe would seem to have no better 
fate in store than ensilage, and farmers who 
devote them to this are probably the wisest 
of their class. In an equal degree with 
vegetation do our little sun-worshippers 
the bees, suffer. The white clover has fai| 
to secrete nectar, the limes are in bloom, 
and beginning to fail, and the bees have 
little or no opportunity of visiting either, if, 
indeed, it were of any use for them to do 


so. . 

Still, in the midst of all this discourage- 
ment, swarms have rarely been more 
abundant. The aim of al! skilled apiarists 
is to obtain colonies over-flowing with bees 
by the arrival of the main honey-fiow. 

hen that comes, with bright, settled 
weather, the spreading of the brood-nest is 
checked by the storage of honey, and a 
limit is placed on the production of bees, 
the queen being said to be *‘ crowded out.” 
During the present season there has been 
no honey to cheek the fertility of the 
queen, enee every cell is filled with 
brood, and the hives, being over-crowded 
(almost to suffocation) with bees, swarming 
follows asa necessity. In our own apiary 
we have instances of the departure of large 
swarms before even a rudimentary queen- 
cell has been commenced. Returning 
swarms to the —_— hive, queen-cells hav- 
ing previously been cut out, would seem to 
be useless, since the swarm,in a few days, 
re-issues. Many of our colonies, over-fiow- 
ing with population, have less honey than 
they —- in April, and we are feeding 
largely both swarms and swarmed colonies. 





Hold your Breath while you read 
the following from Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Agricultural College, Mich., written for 
Gleanings, and pubished in the Aug. 15 
number : 


I heard years ago of the absurdity, tha: 
holding one’s breath would exempt him 
from stings. I thought at once that it was 
nonsense, but put it to the test. It was one 
of the most satisfactory experiments that | 
ever tried. I think the bee appreciated the 

oke, for I rarely get a more painful thrust. 
t was like Bro. D. A. Jones’ ice water. He 
told me the ice water would prevent all 
pain from a bee-sting. I said, “ Produce 
the water.” I pinched a bee, got the sting, 
and at once thrust my band émto the cold 
water. 1 do not think L was hurt worse 
from a bee-sting that whole season. 


‘This explodes, most fully, another “‘scien- 
tifie pleasantry”’ given in a recent number 
of Science, and signed by one W. L. Wilder. 
Surely, the so-called scientists grow wilder 
and wilder on every matter they attack—r 
they are so full of wild theories and scien- 
tific pleasantries that they can give rea! 
science no time or attention. 
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EGYPTIAN APIARY. 





The engraving on this page represents the 
apiary belonging to the Khedive of Egypt. 
It was first published in Milan, Italy, by 
Sartori and De Rauschenfels,on the cover 
of their “ Apicoltura in Italy,” and is there 
described thus: 


« 
Pavilion apiary, for 100 colonies, designed 
for the Khedive of Egypt, and built under 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Fall Honey.—The indications now 
point toa good fall crop of honey. The 
weather is rainy, the atmosphere hot and 
damp, the growth of the fall tlowers lux- 
uriant, and if no unforseen calamity comes, 
there certainly will be a good crop of fall 
honey. 

Mr. Samuel Cushman, of Pawtucket, R. 
I., writes the following encouraging items 
to the New England Homestead last week : 


In many parts of the country, the road- 
sides and waste places are covered ia the 








: PEDOMETER a PYRO A : = 
Pavilion Apiary of the Khedive of Egypt. 


the direction of Giorgio Sipos, pupil of the 
establishment of Luigi Sartori. 


el hese hives are of the German type, with 
three stories of frames and opening at the 
rear. 





New Work Honey Crop.—Capt. J. 
E. Hetherington, Cherry Valley, N. Y.. 
writes thus concerning the honey crop of 
Central New York, on Aug, 14, 1888 : 


The crop of white honey in this section of 
the State is light, our own being about one- 
fifth of last season (our own last season wa® 
R00d, exceptionally so). We have just had 
aheavy rainfall, which, we think, will in- 


sure a good crop of buckwheat, or fall 
honey. 


“ 
. 


fall with golden-rod and wild asters. Of 
golden-rod there are many species, and of 
the latter, often called frost-weed, several 
sizes and colors, and most of these yield 
-honey. Coming so late in the season, when 
there is little room to store it, and bees are 
quieting down for winter, the honey is not 
usually obtained as surplus. 


Rev. J. W. Shearer, of Tennessee, once 
commenced in the spring with one colony, 
| increased to 5, and extracted 500 pounds of 
| aster honey, besides leaving a full supply 
in each hive for winter. Aster honey isa 
pale amber, very bright and clear, and in 
flavor is delicate and delicious. That from 
golden-rod is thick, darker, and stronger in 
flavor. When extracted it is generally ob- 
tained mixed. Both have a rank, weedy 
odor when first gathered. 











C. E. Watts, of Rumney, N. H., in 1886, 
increased from 1 colony to 6, and obtaineu 
over 100 pounds of honey, mostly comb, ail 
but about 25 pounds of which was gathered 
after golden-rod blossomed. Others in 
Virginia, Maine and elsewhere have done 
as well. 





_ ——— 


Can You Do Anything that will do 
more to advance and defend the pursuit of 
bee-keeping, than to aid its Weekly Ex- 
ponent and Defender? The AMERICAN 





Bree JouRNAL is the pioneer bee-paper of 
America, and is fully entitled to the active 
support of every progressive apiarist, for it 
| works constantly and faithfully for the best 
linterests of the pursuit. We therefore 
specially request all our readers to use their 
linfluence to double our subscription list 
|during the coming autumn. Reader, will 
| you please send us a new subscription with 
| your renewal or before that time ? A good 
| weekly at one dollar a year is surely cheap 
enough to command patronage. 





Abner Brown, possibly the most ex- 
tensive apiarist in Ingham county, Mich., 
states that the honey yield this year will be 
an absolute failure. His 41 colonies will 
not produce more than enough to feed 
them during the winter.—Lansing Repub. 
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Do Queens Lay Eggs in Royal 
Celis? 





Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 569.—1. Does the queen ever de- 
posit an egg in the royal cell? 2, In what kind 
ofacell must an egg be laid to produce a 
female ? 3. Are eggs ever ope into the royal 
ceil? 4. At what age should the larvze be to 
produce a perfect female or queen ?—G. 


1, 1 think not. 2. In a worker or 
queen cell. 3. Yes, of course. 4. Not 
over three days.—DADANT & Son. 


1. Yes. 2. In a royai cell to produce 
a perfect female (queen), and in a 
worker-cell for an imperfect female 
(worker-bee). 3. Probably so. 4. From 
1 to 3 days.—P. L. VIALLON. 


1. I do not know. 2. It makes no 
difference, so that it is hatched in a 
queen-cell. 3. Yes, by the bees. 4. 
Not more than 3 or 4 days’ old.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


1, Yes. 2. All impregnated eggs 

roduce females, no matter in what 

ind of cells laid. 3. Yes, by the 
queen, and sometimes carried there by 
the workers, but not often. 4. From 1 
to 36 hours’ old.—G. M. DooLiTrLe. 


1. Inever saw her do it. 2. if the 
queen controls the fertilization of the 
eggs, the kind of cell has nothing to 
do with the sex. 38. Certainly, or there 
would be no royal bees. I have known 
eggs to be put into royal cells by the 
workers.—A. B. Mason. 


1. The queen deposits the egg, and 
workers construct the royal cell 2. If 
by ‘‘ female” you mean queen, it is the 
food upon which the embryo bee is fed, 
which causes it to become better de- 
veloped and become a perfect female. 
4. See Langstroth’s book.—Mrs. L 
HARRISON. 


1. Yes. 2. The cell has nothing to 
do with sexuality. 3. Evidence proves 
that they have. 4. As early as pos. 
sible after being hatched, and not over 
8 days.—J. P. H. Brown, 


1. Yes, undoubtedly. 2. Anegg that 
would produce a female in one kind of 
acell, would produce a female if de- 


ener gr and nourished in any other. 


ind of a cell. 3. Yes, by the queen; 
not otherwise. 4. The younger the 
larva is when devoted to the purpose 
of producing a queen, the more perfect 
will the queen be, other things being 
equal.—R. L. Taylor. * 


1. I suppose that she does. 2. If by 
‘female ” you mean a queen, it may be 
laid in any kind of a cell, although 
nearly always an egg laid in a drone- 
cell will produce only adrone. 3, Cer- 
tainly. 4. I should rather have them 
more than a day or so old.—C. C. 
MILLER. 

1. Idonot know, 2. Itis my opin- 
ion that the cell must be worker size. 
8. They must be “ put there” or they 
would not be found there. 4. The books 
say not to exceed 3 days.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 


do it. 3. Yes, a'ways. 4. It is best to 
rca er from the ; an egg just 
atched will do.—H. D. Currinea. 


1. Yes, I have seen it done. 2. I 
have seen them in all cells of the hive 
except royal cells. 3. I think they are. 
4. O,2o0r3 days. I would risk them 
over 4 days old.—J. M. Suuck. 


1. lthink she does. 2. A queen can 
lay an eae in any kind of a cell that 
will produce a female. 3. It is doubt- 
ful. 4. The younger the better. I 
have had good queens produced from 
larve three days old from the time the 
eggs hatched, but only a few.—M. 
MAHIN. 


1. Authority says they do ; yet I have 
doubts. Who has seen the queen in 
the act? 2. I have never known work- 
ers to be produced from drone-cells, 
however such a thing might be dem- 
onstrated on scientific investigation. 
8. I think not, though it may be. 
Four to six days.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. This is a mooted question. I my- 
self do not know. 2. I do not under- 
stand the question. Workers are fe- 
males, and are reared in worker cells. 
Queens are reared in queen-cells. ‘ 3. 
See No.1. 4. Notover 3 days old.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


1, She does. 2. The cell is imma- 
terial, though it is usually in a worker 
or queen cell. 3. Yes. 4. This ques- 
tion is indefinite. If the larva is fed 4 
days as a worker larva, it will usually 
produce a drone-laying queen, and 
always a very poor one.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Yes, but I never knew any but 
very old queens to do so. Very old 
queens instinctively fall into the plens 
of the workers, or at least submit to 
what is best for the future good of the 
colony. 2. It makes no difference 
about the kind of cells, a female is a 
female any day. 3.. Sometimes by = 
old queens. 4. From 1 to2 days old. 


I once had two queens reared from 


| larvee three days old, that made first- 


rate queens. On one occasion I trans- 
ferred a 4-days’ old larve to a pro- 
visioned queen-cell, and it came out a 
good, strong queen.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. I think thatshe does, but I do not 
know positively. 2. To develop the 
perfect female, the egg must hatch in 
the queen-cell. 3. I fully believe that 
eggs are often carried by the bees and 
placed in the royal-cells, and fed with 
such food that t “| bring forth perfect 
queens instead of workers, as they 
otherwise would have done. 4. I sup- 
pose it might reach 4% or 5 days of 
age, and then be changed; but I make 
arule of 3% days in my queen-rearing. 
—JAMES HEDDON. 

1, Yes. 2. The only perfect female in 
the hive is the queen. An impregnated 
egg, ho matter where it may be de- 
posited, will produce a female if allowed 
to mature. 3. Yes. 4. Notover 3 days 
to produce a good queen.—THE EDITOR. 
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We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
as to the spelling of words, and to determine 








their meaning. 


1. [donot think that I @ver saw one 
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BEE-NOTES. 


Various Items Relating to the 
Management of Bees. 





ERE) 
Written for the American BeeJournal 
BY REV. J. D. GEHRING. 





This is my fifth year in bee-keeping. 
I be by transferring 3 colonies from 
box-hives and 1 from a sugar barrel, 
The latter 1 transferred in December, 
the work being done in a dark cellar by 
lamp-light. It was a very populous 
colony, with Lege of nice comb in 
large pieces, but without any stores. [ 
put them into an Armstrong hive, 


4.| using ten frames, and fed them 2 


pounds of granulated sugar syrup, 
within five days after transferring, and 
left them in the cellar until about Feb. 
18, when I put them out for a flight. 
That season (1884) this colony gave me 
2 good swarms, and 34 pounds of fine 
comb honey in sections. 


This experience, when I was a 
greeny,” convinced me that trans- 
ferring can be done almost any time 
when there is but little brood, if the 
work is carefully done, and the colony 
properly taken care of afterward. 


Packing Bees—Extracting Craze. 


I now have 34 colonies, mostly in new 
hives, which are cool in summer and 
warm in winter, like the log-house of 
our fathers. This is equivalent to say- 
ing that I winter my bees by packing, 
and tucking them carefully in before 
freezing weather has come, and then 
leaving them thus until warm weather 
is a settled fact. I have never lost a 
colony on account of cold or starvation 
(? 1). (The interrogation and exclama- 
tion points are intended to express my 
doubt that bees freeze to death if they 
have available food, and my astonish- 
ment that any intelligent -keeper 
will allow a colony to starve.) I think 
the extracting craze is much to blame 
for the latter,as many bee-keepers— 
notably those who love bees because 
they love money—extract too closely 
aaely in the fall, hoping and expecting 
that the bees will fil up the hives (with 
what ?) before winter. 


I think that such conduct is not only 
foolish, from a business stand-poilt, 
but it is absolutely wrong—wicked, 
What right bas any man to rob—yes, 
rob is the word—a family of bees which 
has worked for him ali summer, and 
made seven or twelve dollars for him’ 
What (moral) right has he to take well- 
filled frames from the brood-chamber 
late in the season, extract the honey, 
and give them back the empty combs? 
I say again, it is foolish and wrong! If 
they do not need all the honey they 
have stored in the brood-chamber, t's 
@ot lost by remaining there through 
the winter. Besides, [ am very much 


“ec 


misled by observations that I have re- 
atedly made, if a well-filled frame of 
oney on two sides of a brood-nest are 
not worth several times more than4 
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blanket or a basket of packing stuff to 
keep them warm. 


This is my conviction on this subject; 
and until I shall ee fail to win- 
ter my bees successfully, I shall persist 
in the * notion” thatthe much-dreaded 
and much-written-about “‘ winter prob- 
jem ” should be made a “* moral issue.” 
{ mean that plenty of young bees and 
plenty of good honey will prevent—if 
pot cure—" winter killing ” of bees. 


Moving and Italianizing Bees. 


lhave moved my bees—not for fun 
or for play—four times in as many 
years; and here again I have failed to 
ind wherein the danger and loss 
consist. 

I began the business with black bees. 
My efforts, though persistent, to Ital- 
ianize, have brought success only to 
hybrids—except 3 or 4 colonies from 
which I breed. I try to rear only pure 
drones, but all the bees kept in the 
neighborhood are blacks and hybrids, 
and my nice yellow young queens, 
nearly every time they go out, get into 
bad company and are spoilt. 


Bees ** of Color” Underestimated. 


But, after all, I think that the bees 
“of color’? are underestimated at the 
expense of the “‘ bleached ’ race. Talk 
about the blacks being cross, and lazy, 
and what not! Why, last summer, I 
was stung nearly to deatu (figuratively 
by aswarm of pure Itahens when 
tried to take them down from an apple 
tree! “ They fit, and fit, and fit ;” and 
after all the trouble, vexation and pain, 
and hiving them three times (in a nice 
clean hive, too, in which they had 
empty frames, frames of honey, anda 
frame of brood), they finally left witb- 
out so much as a “thank you, good 
by!” No colony of blacks ever served 
me in such a vindictive and ungrateful 
manner. 

And robbing! They beat the worst 
pirates at that when onceon a “scent.” 
The only cure I bave yet found for 
your ** beautiful Italians,” when they 
go out “coon hunting” during melon 
time, is to play “tit for tat” on them. 
That brings them home. 


“ But the rege honey from red 
clover, whic e blacks and hybrids 
can’t do.” Yes, they can, but they do 
not do it much—at least not bere where 
the clover gets very large. Besides, 
the blacks can beat them on “fitting 
and finishing; they make nicer, 
whiter capping to their comb honey, 
every time. 


Report and Prospects of the Season. 


I wintered 18 colonies. In the spring 
April 1) they had plenty of honey an 
rood, and though located in an or- 

chard of 12.000 fruit trees (mostly apple 

and plum), they gathered nothing but 
pollen. In May I had to feed every one 
of them, and yet they ‘‘ dwindled” 
some. White clover came on abund- 
antly, but did not yield much. During 
linden bloom, whieh is abundant here, 
the weather was cold and wet until the 
best was past, and they got in only four 
or five days’ work on it. Three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of comb honey in 
sections is my whole crop, sofar. Iam 
getting 20 cents per pound for it. 
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There are about 80 acres of golden- 
rod within easy range of my apiary. It 
will begin to bloom soon, and I —— 
a good yield from it, if nothing befalls 
it. Last year a heavy frost overtook it 
in all its golden glory. 

Next fall I shall (D. V.) pack up and 


goto Alachua Co., Fla, and I shall 
take a few colonies along. ‘ 


Union Army and Scientific Pleasantry. 


But before I go South I shall join the 
“Union” army. Hadn’t we better 
send out recruiting officers? I will 
send you the fee when I sell my remain- 


ve aa A 

r. itor, you have “‘done up” 
that wey fellow in hot glucose now. 
No wonder he snarls and squirms. 
Thus may it happen to all the authors 
of “scientific pleasantries”? on the 
wen question. We owe you a vote of 
thanks and a “ gold- headed cane.” 

Parkville, Mo., July 24, 1888. 
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Summer Work of Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEORGE W. YORK. 





The nectar so sweet the bee-keeper sees, 
Mis hives filling up by the work of the bees, 
Each coming laden with sweets from the trees. 


A merry young bee goes forth from the home, 
Mingling with others thus ready to roam— 
Every one off for the floweriecked fields, 
Right where the basswood eo gratefully yields 
Its bountiful treasure of bright, golden sweet, 
Cheering each bee that so gladly they meet ; 
A busy and buzzing crowd are they— 

Not stopping to idle, but working all day, 


But to aid their keeper, we must allow, 
Every bee makes it a solemn vow, 
Ever to labor as hard as now. 


Just over the hillside decked with flowers, 

On field and meadow, 'neath blooming bowers, 
Unseen and unheard does the * busy bee” work, 
BRusbing hither and thither, but never to shirk ; 
Now dandelicns, butter-cups. lady-slips too, 

Are yielding their sweetness for me and for you— 
Loving the bees for al! that they do. 


Chicago, Ills. — Acrostic. 
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STINGING. 


A Dream About “ Holding the 
Breath” to Prevent Stings. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE S8ECOR. 





I had a dream. You know it has 
been asserted as a scientific fact that a 
bee-sting cannot netrate a man’s 
cuticle while he holds his breath. I 
have a profound respect for science 
When science says a thing is so, it’s 
got to be so. Science used to say the 
world was flat, and thatthe sun made 
his daily circuit around it. Of course 
it wus flat then. Even Galileo openly 
recanted the spherical heresy. but 
now the world is round because science 
says so. When science says “thumbs 
up,” thumbs must go up. People never 
suspect science of joking: hen it 
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bee-mediation, the comb is made of 
raffine and filled with pure nese 
Y appropriate machinery, ey be- 
lieved it, and all the bee-keepers in 
Christendom have failed to convince 
hem that it is not a fact. But to my 
ream. 

My mind had been exercised over 
that scientific discovery, or the revela- 
tion of it rather. I wanted to test it. 
I had no doubt it was scientifically 
true, bnt you know the spirit of en- 
uiry that pervades the mind of young 
merica. For a man to be an agnostic 
in religious matters is considered 
Smart in some cireles, but to be a 
know-nothing in science is to lose caste. 


This is a practical age, too, and the 
Yankee wants to demonstrate every 
theory he hears of. The only reason 
he does not, is because life is short 
to devote to scientific investigation and 
money-making too. 

It wasa hot day at the close of the 
rbasswood harvest. But little honey 
wascomingin. Swarming was —— 
ently over. Bees were cross. had 
lain down in the hammock for a short 
rest after dinner. I could hear the 
eho hum ae =: Rtoom promt = 

appy young bees n front o 
their hives. I lay there enjoying the 
music when I saw an after-swarm rush- 
ing with new-born zeal from one of my 
hybrid colonies. The frisky young 
queen soared high. After an unusually 
long frolic in the air they alighted ina 
jack-oak tree fully 25 feet from the 
ground. 


As luck would have it, the swarming- 
pole was broken, and the boys had 
ey to the hay-field. The great 20- 
oot ladder was brought into requisi- 
tion. As I could reach about 8 feet 
myself, it looked easy enough to secure 
them without any assistance. I leaned 
it against a dead limb, and it did not 
Jack more than 5 feet of reaching to 
where the beeshung. Withsaw in one 
hand I ascended. Reaching next to 
the top round I could reach the limb on 
which the bees were clustered. I pro- 
ceeded to hold the limb with one hand 
and to saw it off with the other. Just 
-as it was severed, the added weight of 
the limb and bees with my own, broke 
the dead limb. The ladder dropped 
back 2 or 3 feet with a sudden jerk, 
shaking about half the bees off on my 
head, neck and hands. 

Didn’t 1 have a veilon? Not much. 
Iam no green-horn in this business. 
Besides | was determined to demon- 
strate a great truth in science. I nad 
the opportunity. They were not amia- 
ble. They were bent on mischief. 
With a wonderful unanimity of pur- 
pose, and surprising concert of action, 
they unsheathed their swords and pro- 
ceeded to business. Of course I held 
my breath. I had been holding it for 
the major partof a minute in anticipa- 
tion of just such a contingency. I filled 
my skin so full of resistance there 
wasn’t any room for even the point of 
a javelin. 

About a thousand bees, more or less, 
were humping themselves to get in the 
first “lick” at me. It sounded like 
frying fresh fish’in salted butter. I 





said several years ago that, ‘ In com- 
mercial honey, which is entirely free from 


held the fort, i, e., [held my breath. I 
thought they would get tired of resist- 
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ing the inevitable laws of science, but 
they ‘‘ held the fort” too. 

In my zeal to demonstrate a scientific 
truth, I forgot to descend the ladder 
until | was as red in the face as a 
boiled lobster. I then for the first time 
realized the fact that I could not hold 
my breath more than several minutes 
even to accommodate science. I must 
have some oxygen anyhow, or my lungs 
would collapse like a pan-cake with too 
little sodain. I was not organized like 
a fish, that is sure (unless it was a 
whale), for I wanted to blow. 


I was all the time standing on next 
to the top round of the ladder, yer 
on nervously by one hand to a small 
limb, and the severed limb and a part 
of the bees in the other. Therest were 
clutching my naked flesh with their 
claws, their backs elevated .like a cat 
on the back fence at a feline concert. 
No matter, breathe I must. 


Just then the faithful dog appeared 
on the scene, under the tree, as inter- 
ested as if I was capturing a coon for his 
especial delectation. Although I was 
the center of attraction, enough scouts 
paid their respects to him to give him 
@Wwarm reception. After rolling over 
several times, he started for the house 
in haste. You see he had not been ed- 
ucated to hold his breath. In going he 
ran against the foot of thé ladder, and 
down it came, ahd “me too.” When I 
struck the ground, I awoke, It was 
only adream. A couple of robber bees 
were angrily buzzing around my head. 

Forest City, Iowa. 





SILVER LINING. 


A Poor Crop, but Higher Prices 
are the Result. 








Read at the Maine Conwention 
BY PRES. J. B. MASON. 





Last year we passed through one of 
the hardest seasons in our pursuit that 
has been known for many years. This 
will totally dampen the courage of 
many of the beginners, and will cause 
a sifting out of the chaff from the 
wheat. It is said there is never a cloud 
so dark but it has a silver lining. 


I think itis not hard to see at the 
ponees time that this poor season may 
a blessing in disguise, and may 
work for the good of our business. Our 
large markets had got overstocked with 
honey, prices had been knocked down 
by eek honey into the already 
overstocked markets, until honey was 
selling at ruinous prices. The Wiley 
lie was floating over the country. that 
there were numerous manufactories 
where bee-comb was manufactured and 
filled with glucose syrup, and sealed 
over with hot irons. The newspapers 
wafted this story along, and thousands 
believed the story although it was so 
inconsistent. 

This failure of honey from the flowers 
has cleared out the honey markets so 
that commission men have been calling 
loudly for honey, at good prices. 
Where are these glucose manufactories 
all this time, that they allow the mar- 
kets to become so bare of honey even 





at doubled-up prices? This ought to 
open the eyes of the community on this 
subject, and strike a death-blow to that 
infamous lie. 

We owe a vote of thanks to Bro. 
Newman, of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, for the fearless and manly way in 
which he has fought this falsehood 
from the start. Our product is now in 
good demand at remunerative prices, 
and it remains with the bee-keepers 
whether they will allow our markets to 
become so demoralized again, or 
whether they will, by some arrange- 
ment, have our honey more evenly dis- 
tributed over our country. This is one 
of the great questions of the day. 

Mechanic Falls, Maine. 





THE UNION. 


Join the Bee-Keepers’ Union 
Before it is too Late. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY HENRY K. STALEY. 





Pursuant to the call for apiarists to 
become members of the Bee Keepers’ 
Union, and cognizant of the dirty, 
mean, Outrageous and untruthful lies 
circulated (a good deal like the way the 
Canadian thistle scatters its seeds over 
mother earth) concerning our occupa- 
tion, by people who either seem to like 
to create a sensation for reputation by 
writing an untruthful statement, and 
then nonchalantly placing it under the 
title of an (‘‘S. P.”); or else by those 
who hold our pursuit as their ‘‘ bone of 
contention,” that they may have some- 
thing upon which to gnaw and pick, 
and dilly-dallyers in it who very often 
are disgustingly ignorant anent apicul- 
ture; and also aware of the many cases 
in our pursuitin re bees puncturing 
sound grapes, being condemned as a 
public nuisance, and eating sound, 
young ducks, brought up before the 
courts through circumstantial evi- 
dence—that robber, very often, of a 
fair trial, under whose bloody banner 
many an innocent man has gone to the 
gallows—lI feel it my urgent duty, al- 
though I have no need of linking my- 
seif to the Union, but towards helping 
to defend our pursuit in general, to 
contribute my mite of one dollar to the 
fund of the Union, which I heartily do. 


I hope that the Union will still keep 
‘*banging”’ that vile monster in the 
‘‘eye ’—the enemy of our pursuit who 
is trying to wipe it out of existence— 
until it becomes so “black and blue” 
that he will have to hide bis disgustful 
face for shame, veneered with lies of 
the most horrible stamp. 


Reader, if you know any who are in- 
clined to trudge after this monster into 
the depths of untruthfulness, catch 
him by the coat-tail (like alligators are 
about todo, often printed on the out- 
side of envelopes, which say, ‘“‘If not 
caught within 10 days, return to” so- 
and so) and ‘‘churn”’ him until he per- 
ceives his mistake, whereby, rest as- 
sured, you have saved him from a 
horrible calamity. 
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bulldozing are indulged in to such a 
great extent by so many ple, such 
as sharks, bunko-steers (fellows who 
make light the pockets of head-raised 
and open-mouthed swains), confidence 
men, etc. Any one acquainted with 
the babitsof such scoundrels as men. 
tioned above, knows that he cannot get 
** something for nothing ”’ in this world, 
or the Latin saying applies as well, 
viz: ‘ Ex nihilo, nihil venit;” but un- 
derstands that he must look out for 
himself, and that is right, for we know 
that God helps the man who helps him- 
self; but nevertheless, that is no rea- 
son why we should not look out for 
number two, especially when in return 
number two looks out for us. 


Remember also, that if you get into 
a scrape or pickle, and then a few, after 
i have sent in your money for the 

rst time, petition the Union for aid, 
your case would be in the same 
dilemma as the little girl, who, having 
obtained a pitcher of milk at the store, 
on the way home let it fall, and lost the 
contents; then, that it might soothe 
her, she wept tears until they coursed 
down her dimpled cheeks in tiny 
streams; but the crying over the 
“spilt milk” was to no avail, as the 
pitcher was broken and the lac gone. 


And so of ne use to you would it be 
to ask the Union for help, if you sent 
in your membership dues for the 
primus tempus, simply to get out of 
trouble, expecting the Union to bring 
about the end desired ; for if you are 
not pumpkin-headed, you will under- 
stand what the Union means, if it 
should say, “It’s too late to shut the 
stable-doors when the steed is stolen ,” 
and more so if pou are minus a couple 
of fine trotters by horse-thieves. 


The parable of the ‘‘Ten virgins” 
would apply quite well to your situa- 
tion; the Union would be willing to 
advise you, but of its “oil” it would 
give you none. 

In conclusion let me _ say, ‘* delays 
breed dangers; nothing is so perilous 
as procrastination.” et it is *‘ better 
late than never,” as the saying goes. 

Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 





DEAD BROOD. 


Several Ailments which Affect 
the Brood. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. E. HILL. 





In reply to the query, ‘“‘ What ails the 
bees ?” on page 501, [ would say: Two 
years ago I met just such a condition 
of affairs in my apiary, and forwarding 
a specimen of the brood to Prof. Cuok, 
I awaited the verdict with no little 
anxiety. It came, and was “chilled 
brood ;” and I have since observed 
dead brood from different causes, 
which, owing to existing circumstances, 
remained untouched by the bees. Such 
conditions are, not infrequently, to be 
noticed in such colonies as possess 

at swarming propensities—if allowed 
o swarm until the remaining bees be- 





Right it is to look out for number 
one in this age in which swindling and 


come so reduced as to leave the brood 
exposed to the chilly night air; and 
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such colonies will allow the brood thus 
chilled to remain until it becomes black 
and dries up in the cell. 

This, however, would not appear to 
be the cause of the-disorder in the 
“young colonies,” which the lady re- 

yrts ** diseased,” though the fact that 
it was necessary to cut out queen-cells 
from the young colonies, would go to 
prove one of two things, viz: they are 
* swarmers,” or else the United States 
honey crop of 1888 is ‘‘ bunched,” and 
fortune smiles on Mrs. Dorsey’s locality. 


Another cause is, “scalded” brood. 
Last season (1887) the covers of several 
hives were laid directly over the brood- 
frames, without a cap, cushion, or 
other protection from the direct rays of 
the sun, and intense heat, when no 
honey was flowing, would cause the 
bees to cluster outside the hive; and 
the result was thousandsof dead larve, 
which remained in thecells for weeks. 
I am an advocate of fire for foul brood. 

Titusville, Pa. - 





VENTILATION. 


While Such is Necessary, it Must 
Not be Much. 








Written for the Farm, Stock and Home 
BY WM. URIE. 





A great deal has been said about bees 
wintering withdut upward ventilation, 
and quite a number of bee-keepers 
claim that they winter better without 
any upward ventilation paying : Bees 
in their natural state—in. the trees of 
the forest—have no ventilation and 
winter well, and seem to do much better 
than those having the best of ventila- 
tion. Wehave found many wild swarms 
in the last thirty years in many kinds 
of trees, and in nearly every instance 
we found, either above or on the sides 
of the swarm, rotten wood which the 
perspiration from the bees could pass 
into, acting the same as upward ventil- 
ation. Some parties claim that they 
winter bees safely without upward ven- 
tilation, and that it is the proper way. 
If they will invert their hives and pour 
water into them it will run out, there- 
fore they are not air-tight, for where 
water will run through, air will escape. 


Itis true, if bees are kept in a per- 
fectly dry place and at a temperature of 
from 45° to 50°, they require much less 
ventiJation than they would if kept ina 
damp, cold place. If bees are kept 
where it is continually freezing and 
there is no place in the hive for the es- 
cape of the perspiration that passes 
from the bees, it will commence to 
freeze on the outside of the hive, and if 
it continues cold you will find your bees 
dead, and ice formed all around the 
cluster of bees. Had there been a 
small Cooma at the top, or near the top 
of the hive, for the air to escape, noth- 
ing of the kind would have happened. 

_It only needs avery little upward ven- 
tilation for bees ;.a many bee- 
keepers give altogether too much. They 
need all the heat in the winter and 
Spring months that can be obtained. 
Give only what will be necessary to let 
the perspiration out so that the hive 





will not become damp on the inside. 
It isa good plan to leave the bottom- 
board off, or raise it up om blocks one 
inch, when wintering iy in cel- 
lars; as the foul air always settles, and 
i the hive is raised it gives a chance for 
it to escape ; and if there is any dam 
ness in the winter depository it will 
prevent the combs from moulding. 


The heat and circulation of the clus- 
ter of bees render the combs dry for 
some distance around the cluster, but 
there is not enough of this circulation 
of air, nor force, to drive it to all parts 
of the brood chamber, and a part (often- 
a very large part) of the comb that is 
damp with moisture extends up at the 
sides of the cluster to the top bees. 
This moisture gets into the honey and 
causes it to sour ; and as the foul air is 
impure, gas rises on top of the brood- 
chamber, making the bees uneasy and 
they begin to move about, use the sour 
honey (which causes the diarrhea), and 
the destruction of the colony ensues. 
We are safe in saying that a colony of 
bees never was known to have the 
diarrhea when the honey and combs 
were kept perfectly dry. 

Those that winter their bees without 
proper ventilation are often heard to 
complain that their bees got restless 
and uneasy from being too warm. My 
experience has proven that it is not the 
warmih, but the fumes of the sour 
honey arising below and accumulatin 
in the upper portions of the eee 
chamber that makes them uneasy, and 
the removal of the tight cover on top of 
the hive at such a time will convince 
any person that proper ventilation is 
necessary to the health of the colony. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE SEASON. 


Experience with a Laying 
Worker, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. 8S. ROESE. 


On Nov. 14, 1887, I put into winter 
quarters 47 colonies of, bees, but not in 

ood condition, and the most of the 

ives with upper stories on all winter. 
On April 12 I put them out, and found 
7 colonies dead; the rest very weak, 
and two were queenless. I lost 5 colo- 
nies by spring dwindling, making 12 
lost in all, which was not very bad con- 
sidering the cold and backward season. 


In June one colony became gueenless. 
I tried to have it rear a queen from un- 
sealed brood given them, buta laying 
worker seemed to destroy the cells 
when nearly ready to hatch out. This 
laying worker annoyed me more than 
anything in the bee-line this season. 
Twicel gave them anew set of combs 
with brood, and twice I united them 
with a new swarm, and each time they 
became queenless, and went to naught. 
I finally removed the hive, placing in 
its stead a newly-hived swarm, most 
of the working bees going back to the 
old stand, and leaving the laying work- 
ers with a few bees alone, which I 





afterward shook on the und, and 
made better use of the combs. 





White clover 


yielded little honey in 
this pers of thecountry. I left it all 
for the bees to breed on. 


On June 1, I purchased 5 more colo- 
nies in Langstroth hives, for $12.00. 
Then I had just 40 colonies to begin 
the season with, which I have now in- 
creased to 82 colonies, 3 swarms hav- 
ing absconded. 

The basswood honey flow was short, 
being mang | for a few days. Raspberry 
and corn have furnished the only sur- 
plus honey that we have had thus far ; 
and for the last two weeks, the weather 
being so cold and wet, bees have not 
been doing anything, and they are so 
a that no one dares come near the 

ves. 

I extracted just 600 pounds of honey 
in all, up to date, and there are about 
6o0r 8 Simplicity section-cases nearly 
filled. This is not half the quantity of 
honey from 82 colonies that I had a 
year ago from only 47 colonies. 


I fear that our honey season is over, 
at least for surplus, and bee-keepers 
had better prepare their colonies for 
winter early. If we are disappointed 
by an unexpected honey-flow this fall, 
it will be a happy disappointment. 
Crops here are almost a total failure. 
Winter wheat is not half acrop, and 
spring wheat is not worth cutting. 
Barley amounts to almost nothing, 
oats are partly filled, and if an early 
frost comes, corn will also be a total 
failure; thus people will have a reason 
to feel low spirited. But we will trust 
in Providence, having the promise that 
seed-time and harvest shall continue 
to the end of time. 

Maiden Rock, Wis., Aug. 9, 1888. 


CONVENTIONS. 


The Benefits Derived from Bee— 
Keepers’ Meetings. 











Read at the Indiana Convention 
BY C. H. TALL. 


The old and familiar adage that, 
“Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” is no truer in any 
other undertaking than that of the 
culture of bees. It was thought for a 
long time that the bee was guided 
wholly by instinct in the performance 
of its domestic duties, and that it did 
the best possible when alone. ut 
since bee-culture has become a science, 
it has been found that the bee is capa- 
ble of reasoning and being taught. 


What the Bee has Taught Us. 





The bee is much older than Adam, 
but it was left to the sons of Adam to 
make it possible for a single colony, 
which formerly yielded from 50 to 75 
pounds of honey, to yield from 500 to 
700, and even 1,000 pounds per annum. 
While man bas enabled the bee to im- 
prove upon its old methods of work, 
and increase its products ten-fold, it 
has in return taught him not a few im- 
portant facts. Through observations 
of this little animal in the field, he has 
learned the best method of cross-ferti- 





lization of all kinds of vegetation. The 
bee has taught him that a good fruit 
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year does not depend as much upon the 
fact that it is preceded by a white or 
black Christmas, as upon the number 
of bees that survive the winter. 


Bee-Conventionsare Modern Societies. 


Bee-culture is a modern science. 
Thirty years ago a bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation was scarcely thought of ; to-day 
they are found in nearly éVery progres- 
sive county of the Union, where any 
attention is paid to the culture of bees 
atall. He who will take the time to 
run over the records of the last thirty 
years, will very soon discover some of 
the benefits derived from such associa- 
tions. No single individual has ever 
been able to discover all that can be 
found out concerning any one thing. 
God never designed that he should, 
Man’s dependency is one of the causes 
of his sociability; and should he be- 
come independent in any one particu- 
lar thing, in that proportion will he be- 
come reserved and selfish. So the 
benefits of sociability and meeting with 
friends and neighbors, and the ex- 
change of opinions that come to the 
members of every association are found 
as well in this organization. 


But it is our purpose to ascertain 
some of the special benefits derived 
from a bee-keepers’ association. These 
benefits may be classed in two divisons, 
viz: the immediate and remote. I take 
the prime object of bee-culture to be 
the production of honey ; and whatever 
relates especially to that im this essay, 
I have denominated as immediate bene- 
fits; and those things which relate to 
the study of the bee as'an animal, or to 
the development of the flora,I have 
designated as remote benefits. 


Bee-Hives Used Long Ago. 


It was thought at first that the hive 
most nearly like the one the bee used 
in its wild state, would be best suited 
for her demands; so a portion of a hol- 
low log was used, and probably received 
the name of “gum”’ from the tree of 
the same name, from which it was 
taken. When the tree could not be ob- 
tained, a box opened at one end, whose 
diameter was about the size of the sup- 
posed tree, was used. Where do you 
tind such a hive to-day ? Show me such 
a hive and I will show you a man who 
either does not take much interest in 
bee-culture, or else he has been com- 
pelled by emergency to use it merely as 
a temporary convenience. 


With such a hive the colony was 
almost destroyed every time the honey 
was taken ; and then we called it ‘‘ rob- 
bing” the hive; the word hardly ex- 
presses the act, unless we think of it as 
a highway robbery, where the individ- 
ual is knocked down and Jeft for dead, 
To-day, with the aid of recent inven- 
tions, we are enabled to take the honey 
without either robbing the hive or de- 
stroying the bees. 


Value of Movable Comb Hives. 


The invention of the movable comb- 
frames has added probably as much to 
the real progressive spirit in bee-cul- 
ture as any other one thing. With 
these the frames can be removed with 
the comb, and the honey extracted 
without injury to either the bees or the 
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comb. This method of removing the 
honey from the combs and then re- 


placing them, is a great saving, both in 
time and honey. 


Mr. Milton, of Wisconsin, says that 
it takes the bees as long to produce one 
pound of wax as it does to procure 20 
pounds of honey; and Dr. Kirtland 
says they consume 25 pounds of honey 
in producing one pound of wax. For 
every pound of wax they boyy: it 
costs 45 pounds of honey. ll of this 
is saved to the farmer by the invest- 
ment of a little means in improved 
hives, and a cheap sche by which 
the honey is driven m the combs by 
means of centrifugal force. 


Besides the increase in honey ob- 
tained on account of the movable- 
frame hives, they greatly aid in the 
regulation of the breeding. The drones 
are like some who go by the same 
name in the human family, eating 
much and doing little; hence, when 
the drone season is over, the workers 
kill the drones or drive them out to 
starve ; but, if the workers make a mis- 
take and form too many drone-cells, 
the drones will sometimes be so numer- 
ous as to eat the honey as fast as the 
workers can procure it; but with the 
improved hive containing the movable 
comb, the drones can be removed and 
a comb for rearing workers can be in- 
serted in its place. In fact the whole 
breeding department can be regulated 
to suit the convenience of the bee- 
keeper. 

In the cross-fertilization and the 
rearing of queens, the movable frame 
hives, says Richard Colvin, of. Balti- 
more, are indispensable. He says that 
without them he would despair of 
Italianizing an apiary of even moderate 
size. 

The inventions in bee-hives during 
the last few years, have been quite 
numerous ; and it is the design of these 
associations to take up these different 
inventions and discuss their relative 
values, and select the best from alli. 


Knowing How to Winter Bees. 


Itis of great importaince to know 
just how to take care of bees through 
the winter. Some farmers seem to be 
very successful with their bees without 
any special care, while others with all 
their care lose nearly ail. One will 
leave his hives standing during the 
winter just in the same place, and with 
no more protection than they had dur- 
ing the summer; while another places 
straw, or perhaps carpet, around his 
bees, and a few will put their hives into 
the cellar; and it happens frequent! 
that each one has some peculiar experi- 
ence. In these meetings these uli- 
arities are made known, and their 
causes inquired into. The annual or 
semi-annual meetings are fraught with 
more good than we at the time realize. 
It not unfrequently aeueens that many 
facts are recorded with all their coin- 
cidences which at the time illuminates 
nothing, but in the course of a few 
years become of great interest. 


The Purpose of Bee-Conventions, 
The meetings are toa great extent 





for the purpose of collecting and com- 
paring data ; and among the abundance 


Y | fore they had all been 





that will be collected, there will be not 
a little that will be classed as “trash .” 
but a great deal of it will be of untold 
value to the progressive bee-keeper. 
In making our deductions from these 
data, we should be very careful to 
make the fullest examinations of al] 
the facts. No conclusions must be 
hurriedly formed. it is not sufficient 
tosay that one man lost his bees be- 
cause ae were left out-of-doors ; for 
probably his neighbor never lost a sin. 
gle colony, and to all appearances they 

ad the same things to encounter. [t 
is acommon occurrence that two ther- 
mometers of the same make, and only 
a short distance apart, will register 
from one to three degrees differently. 
The circumstances should be given in 
all their particulars, as to the make of 
the hive, the protection from the wind, 
_ and snow, how near the ground, 
etc. 


Wintering Bees in Cellars, 


Bee-keepers in general, who have 
tried it, recommend the wintering of 
bees in the cellar, which should be kept 
ata temperature of about 40». It has 
been found that bees when well pro- 
tected in this way, consume about two- 
thirds less honey than when left ex- 

sed to the weather. The bee must 

treated in a os many respects as 
we treat. other domestic animals. They 
do not hibernate during the winter as a 
great many persons suppose. ‘T'wo 
things are absolutely necessary namely, 
food and warmth; without either they 
are sure to die. It not unfrequently 
happens that colonies are very poorly 
supplied with honey for the winter, and 
must be fed. To ascertain how well 
the provision is lasting, examinations 
must occasionally be made. This can 
be accomplished with any degree of 
satisfaction, only with the use of the 
movable frames. 


Bees Dying Without Apparent Cause. 


Occasionally bees seem to die without 
any apparent cause, and the question 
is asked all over the country, ‘“ What 
was the matter with my bees? They 
have all died while the combs are full 
of honey. They could not have starved 
to death, for the hives were found to 
contain an abundance of honey. It is 
hardly probable that they froze to 
death, for in former years they with- 
stood days of severe cold.”” Such has 
been the reasoning in respect to this 
puzzle. I remember one year ago, 
some thought owing to the drouth in 
the fall, the bees had been compelled 
to gather poisonous honey, and there- 
isoned. But 
all of the bees did not die; andif some 
colonies had gathered this poisonous 
honey, would not all in the same apiary 
have gatheredit? The theory of being 
poisoned does not seem to me to be 4 
reasonable one. 

I remember at the same time some 
reported a few hives empty of both 
bees and honey, and the conclusion 
reached was, that these were weak 
colonies and poorly supplied with 


honey, and did actually starve to ‘eatb. 
One bee-keeper stated that a portion of 
his bees he wintered in the cellar. and 
another portion were left out and were 
well protected. Of those that were 
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wintered out-of-doors, nearly all died, 
while those in the cellar nearly all 
lived. It seems to me that with the 
evidence presented at that meeting 
the coroner would have been compelled 
to render a verdict after this form : 


The majority of the bees which died 
during the winter of 1884-85, came to 
their death by freezing; but why they 
should not have frozen during previous 
winters when the weather was much 
colder, does not come within the juris- 
diction of this case. But the question 
does arise in the minds of every bee- 
keeper, why did they notdie at any 
other time when the winters were fully 
as severe ? 


Logs of Bees by Freezing. 


In loo over the records of the 
past year, I find that this same question 
was asked of nearly all northern bee- 
keepaes in the Lj} of 1663. Mr. 
Richard Colvin, Baltimore, says that 
this question was asked him more than 
a hundred times. He says that the 
anxious inquirer has unconsciously an- 
swered his own question, when he says, 
“The hives are full of honey.” He 
says that if you had examined your 
hives, you would have found your 
huddled between the eold walls of 
honey where they froze to death; and 
probably you would have found a late 
swarm which had starved to death in 
and between the empty combs. The 
simple exchange of a few full combs 
for a few empty ones among these colo- 
nies would have saved both, and placed 
them in their best condition for breed- 
ing inearly spring; for it must not be 
lost sight of, that the colony in which 
the combs are filled with honey, has no 
room for breeding, while the others 
would have nothing to feed the young, 
if bred, until it would be furnished by 
the flowers. which may not bloom be- 
fore the following May. 


If the above be the true explanation 
of this mystery (and I have no doubt 
that it is), how many thousands of dol- 
lars might have been saved last year 
had every bee-keeper been aware of 
this fact. Such questions as these are 
the vital questions to be discussed in 
these meetings, and just as much of 
the discussion as possible ss be 
spread upon the minutes and kept for 
future reference. 


Personal Experience in Conventions. 


The methods of breeding, rearing 
queens, dividing colonies, producing 
crosses, strengthening weak colonies, 
etc., are subjects which cannot be dis- 
cussed too frequently, and with too 
much enthusiasm in these meetings. 
As the result of these gatherings, I 
believe that more will be accomplished 
when each member gives his own per- 
sonal experience in the work, rather 
than that which he has obtained from 
some work upon bee-culture. When- 
ever anything is presented to this body 
that has had no practical test by any 
member of the association, it amounts 
to nothing more thana mere sugges- 
lion. You want to know what success 
your neighbor has had in this or that 
experiment, and he desires to know 
what success you have had. Theories 
are good, but facts are better. 





PURE HONEY. 


How to Create a Demand for 
Liquid Honey. 


Read at the Maine Convention 
BY I. F. PLUMMER. 





Pure extracted honey is a fit dish to 
set before kings and queens, and yet 
cheap enough to be placed upon the 
table of every poor man in this coun- 
try. Let the bee-keepers of Maine pro- 
duce all of the extracted honey that 
can be produced, and try with all their 
— develop a soos home market 
or a nice, pure, unadulterated article, 
put up in neat, glass-jars or bottles, 
with the bee-keeper’s name and ad- 
dress, saying that the contents of the 
is of strictly pure honey stored 
y bees. Label your honey in this 
way, with neat, colored labels put on 
in a tasty shape, and [affirm that you 
will soon pa good home market 
for your extracted at fair prices, 
but not bigh prices, by any means. 

Often when I carry my extracted 
honey to market to sell, I will meet 
men who will say, ‘‘ I know that honey 
is not pure ;”’ and bg will yi what 
honey they consume, they want it to be 
pure comb honey. To such, I almost 
always explain and tell them of the 
different points in regard to extracting, 
and the reason for the honey candying, 
and by so explaining to them, I many 
times sell them a jar of honey, and the 
next time I seethem, and many times 
they come where I am, before I have 
time to see them, and their talk will be 
something like the following : 


“Mr. Plummer, I want some more of 
that nice honey. How much have you 
onhand? That was good honey you 
tat me have the other day; it went so 
nice on hot-cakes that we had for sup- 
per the other night, and the children 
just went wild over it. I treated some 
of my friends to a dish. and all of the 
time they were partaking of it, they) 
smiled and just boiled over with a 
sweet look that I nevershall forget, no, 
never! Now, be sure, Mr. Plummer, 
and bring me somé more of that honey 
when you come to town. My cousins, 
and my uncles, and my aunts want you 
to save a few pounds for them ; so good- 
day, Mr. Plummer; but please remem- 
ber that honey you are going to bring 
me next week, sure !” 

Now, brother bee-keepers, you see 
that I can sell this man arid his friends 
lots of honey in the future, if 1 only 
put up a nice articlein an attractive 
shape, and of first class quality. M 
crop of extracted honey is all sold, 
though the demand is not so good as in 
1886. What I mean by that is, the 
store keepers in my market do not call 
so much for extracted honey as a year 
ago, but with private consumers, or my 
customers, the demand is good. 

When the consumer learns to like 
nice extracted honey in all its purity, 
comb boney will then take a back seat, 
and extracted will come to the front to 
stay; but of course we bee-keepers, 
who produce extracted honey, have to 





Jabor hard to educate the public up to 


the use of a pure, unadulterated, virgin | 


sweet, gathered by the honey-bee from 
nature’s store-house, and stored in the 
hive, ar ~ taken by the bee-keeper from 
the com: with the honey extractor 
poem upon the markets the world 
n competition with comb honey, and 
what is worse, in competition with that 
mean, contemptible set of men who 
adulterate every nameable thing that 
comes on the table of the rich man and 
the poor man, the high and the low. 


Extracted honey is more easily pro- 
duced than comb honey, as you all 
know, and comb honey is harder to get. 
when we have cold nights in the honey 
season, as bees will not take to the 
boxes in cold spells when they will 
work below in the body of the hive; 
ard in this locality, last September an 
the first of October, we bad a fine flow 
of honey from fall daisies, put in the 
frames below, but not a pound of comb 
honey was siored in the surplus boxes, 
80 we got lots of honey below, more 
than was wanted for winter, and here 
was where the honey-extractor came in 
py in the apiary. The bee-keeper at 

imes must produce extracted honey, 
or none at all and more so some sea- 
sons than oth-rs. I for one know that 
it pays to produce extracted honey any 
season, when there is any honey in the 
flowers for the bees to gather. 

Augusta, Maine. 


MANAGEMENT. 


How I Manage my Bees—Some 
4luestions. 








o 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. WALDRON. 








In my two years’ experience with 
bees, | have learned a great many 
things, and there are a great many 
things that I do not know. I find by 
handling bees I get more confidence 
and less stings; I find that the poison 
does not affect me as at first, mnless 
stung on some sensitive nerve; and I 
find that a good veil and smoker are 
essential, as well as a uniformity of 
hives. 1 do not use gloves, but use 
“false sleeves,”’ such as grocers use, 
with rubber bands, and when in a 
critical place, I draw them down over 
my hands. 


When bees swarm they sometimes 
cluster in a place whereit is very an- 
noying to the apiarist. This can be 
pomsetiod by a liberal application of 
smoke, when they will seek another 


place. 

I find that dry corn-cobs make ex- 
cellent fuel for smokers. To prepare 
them, take a small mallet and strike 
the cobs on the sides until they split, 
which will generally be in four pieces. 


In uniting bees, smoke them well or 
there will bea “fight.” To build upa 
weak colony, remove a strong colony 
and place the weak one in its place; or, 
in other words, exchange places with 
the hives; and Jast but not least, take 
the Bee JOURNAL and read it. ° 

There are some things I would like 
toknow: 1. Why will bees insist on 
filling the brood-chamber full of honey 
when there is plenty of room above ? 
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Some of my colonies have done so to 
such an extent that I was led to think 
that they were queenless. 2. Will some 
one who uses the Simplicity hive, give 
some instruction in regard to the use 
of wide-frames. Iam using them this 
ear for the first time, without honey- 
ards or — I fear I have 
made a mistake. 

Bees came through the winter rather 
weak, but have done well as far as 
building up and increase is concerned ; 
but we have failed so far to get much 
surplus.. We have good bee-pasturage 
here, consisting of white clover, bass- 
wood, and an abundance of wild 
flowers. Our most critical point is the 
wintering of bees. To any one who 
may contemplate moving to the West, 
I could offer some suggestions of value. 
Buffalo, Minn., Aug. 10, 1888. 


{l. Their nature and instincts teach 
them so to do; they store above the 
brood-nest when it is all full below, be- 
cause they are obliged to do so, or not 
store at all. 


2. The use of wide frames without 
separators is.one of the greatest ‘* mis- 
takes ” that could be made. The comb 
will be built so irregular that the sec- 
tions cannot be crated for the market. 
You should either put on the separa- 
tors or use some other surplus arrange- 
ment calculated for such non separat- 
ing method.—Eb.] 


—— — _—— > a Sa fo 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 











1288 Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 9, 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
Oct. 3-5.—North American, at Columbus, O. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Dec. —.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
s@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Removing the Queen.—Gerd Wen- 
delken, Marietta, Ohio, on Aug. 10, 1888, 
writes : 


I believe that a removal of the queen 
about 3 weeks before the close of the honey 
harvest secures more honey, because it pre- 
vents increase, and lessens the number of 
consumers ; but will this gain of honey be 
stored in the sections instead of in the 
brood-nest, like the bees do after a swarm 
has issued ? Besides this, 1 think that it 
weakens the energies of the bees to work, 
after no brood is in the hive to work for. 
Bees, I believe, work for the brood only, 
not for themselves, nor for any other pur- 
pose. Whenaqueenis taken from a col- 
ony, the bees find prety of empty cells to 
store honey in, and will do it before filling 
the sections. 
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Much Rain, but Little Honey.— 


N. Staininger, Tipton, lowa, on Aug. 14, 
1888, says : 


Bees have not done much here this sum- 
mer. White clover yielded pretty well. 
The colonies built up strong in bees, and 
stored some honey in the sections: then 
came basswood, which yielded well for a 
short time, and since then bees have hardly 
made enough to live on, hia 4 swarmed 
mostly before the basswood honey-fiow, 
about 50 per cent. of mine swarming this 
season. 

We are having a great deal of rain now, 
and all kinds of weeds are growing fast. 
We may have some honey yet—enough for 
the bees to winter on at least, if no surplus. 


I would say to the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL, do not hold your breath till the 
bees get done stinging. I was soon con- 
vinced of this fact, the first trial 1 made, 
and any one having any doubt, let him just 
pull off a hive cover with a jerk, and not 
use aay smoke, and 1 think he will be con- 
vinced. 


—___—__——__- 





Fall Crop ot Honey.—T.F. Bing- 
ham, Abronia, Mich., on Aug. 18, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees are doing better now than at any 
time before this season. 





Must Not be Discouraged.—H. 
M. Seeley, Harford, Pa., on Aug. 11, 1888, 
writes : 


Bees in this vicinity have done poorly, as 
it has been so very dry. I have 2 colonies 
which have given me 75 pounds of honey 
each, from raspberry and white clover. 
From the balance of my colonies 6) I have 
taken only about 10 pounds in all. The 
first 2 colonies I did not let swarm, but each 
of the others gave meagood swarm. They 
are now storing honey from buckwheat 
quite fast. Taken all together, we shall 
have to count this as the third poor season 
in succession, and yet it will not do to get 
discouraged, at least it will not do for me. 





Well Pleased.—Arthur F. Brown, of 
Huntington, Fia., on Aug. 2, 1888, writes 
thus concerning our bee-book : 


The book, ‘** Bees and Honey,” is received, 
and I am well pleased with it. 1 think it 
should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 





Rearing Queens.—J. W. Tefft, 
Collamer, N. Y., writes as follows : 


As early as possible in the spring, I 
select two of the best queens that had the 
best record the previous season ; one dark 
and one light-colored queen. 
work for honey, and from one I rear all the 
drones for the apiary, and push this drone 

ueen as fast as | can, to get the swarming 

ever. [then remove the queen from the 
drone hive, and in five days after I cut out 
all the queen-cells, and again on the tenth 
day, and then reverse all the brood-frames, 
soas to make them hopelessly queeniess. 
On the twelfth day 1 give them a frame of 
fresh eggs from the breeding queen ; seven 
days after I cut out all the queen-cells that 
are capped over, and four days after this lL 
do the same, and form a nucleus colony of 
them, leaving but one in the parent or drone 
colony. By this system I get strong, vigor- 
ous queens and drones, that can fly several 
miles if the queen can go so far; and we 
have high authority from such as Huber, 
Dzierzon, Langstroth, Cook and Chester, 
that the queen mates with the drone that 


I put both to |. 





can keep up with her. This is the way to 
roduce honey-gatherers, and the only way. 
hen a good queen mates with a pigmy of 


a drone, we get poor workers. ‘ Dollar 
tg oH are a detriment to any apiarist. 
he bee-keeper who makes an 


nvestment 
for the purpose of getting something for 
nothing, generally succeeds in getting 
something in addition to “ getting left ;” he 
usually get a little experience. 





A Peculiar Colony.—C. Kellogg, 
Hokah, Minn., on Aug. 10, 1888, says : 


Ihave only a few colonies, and one of 
them has performed so mek ag that I 
would like to have it explained. It casta 
swarm on June 13,and just three weeks 
afterward the queen left the hive, taking a 
portion of the bees with her. On examina- 
tion | could not find any sealed brood, and 
but very few eggs—not even one queen- 
cell; but the remaining bees soon built 
some, but failed to rear a queen from them, 
and now they are queenless. I should like 
to know the cause of it, andif it is a com- 
mon occurrence. The remaining bees ap- 
pear to be of inferior quality, but the 
swarm that issued from it are nice bees, 
and are doing finely. 


{It is evidently one of the perplexing 
cases of “after swarming.” In some of 
such cases, the bees, especially Italians, do 
many eccentric things, such as leaving 
without constructing queen-cells, going off 
without clustering, ete.—ED.] 


Much Bloom but No Honey.— 
John B. Avery, Stittville, N. Y., on Aug. 
13, 1888, says : 


The honey crop in this locality is very 
r. There was plenty of white clover in 
loom, but it was too cold for it to secrete 
much nectar. Basswood was loaded with 
blossoms, but not much honey. Last year 
I obtained 975 pounds of honey from 13 
colonies, and increased them to 26 colonies. 
This year 1 obtained 600 pounds of honey 
from 25 colonies, and increased them to 38 
colonies. 
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Convention Notices. 


¢@ The Darke County Bee-Keepers’ Soci- 
ety will hold a basket meeting on the Green- 
le Fair Grounds, on Friday, Sept. 7, 1888.. 
J. A. Rog, See. 





tt The Worth American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
will meet at Columbas, O., on Wednesday, October 
3, 1888, and continue as usual in session for three 
days. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


t@~ The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their fourth annual — at the Flo- 
ral Trout Ponds, in Cortiand, N. Y.,on August 30, 
1888. Let all bee-keepers and their friends come 
and have a good time. W. H. BEACH, Sec. 


t@ The Susquehanna Count 
ciation will meet in the Court House at Montrose, 
Pa., on teen Sept. 8. 1888, at 10 a.m., Sharp. 
The following subjects will be considered : Prepar- 
ing Bees for winter ; rrepars for,and Marketing, 
Surplus Honey; Does the Raising of Smal! Fruit 
Conflict with Bee-Keeping? 
cordially invited to attend, 


Bee-Keepers’ Ass0- 


All bee-keepers are 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 





_ 


Always Mention your Post-Oflice, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happel 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perm 
nent address. To do otherwise leads 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that ease state the old as wel! 
as the new address. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Business Dotices. 








It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


if you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 444x444 and 54¢x5, 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you ean 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Ualvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce, 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. 


Apiary Register.— Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows: 
Me 100 colonies (220 pases) <2... 188 

* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ .... 150 

Photographs ot Bee-Keepers.— 
The “medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bez JourNAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 


cLU BRING LIST. 


We Club the Amertean Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


rome ie. Club 
The American Bee Journal . 


and Glcenings in boo Cl eas 
Bee-K: ogo ght 


eepers 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review. . 


The A eitmriet 
Canadian Bee Journal.. 


Canadian Honey Producer. 
The 8 above-named papers.. 


and Cook’s Manual............+«--+ 
Bees and Honey (Newman). . 
Binder for Am. Bee 


: 


pL 
asses 


Farmer's Account Book.. 
Western World Guide .. 
—— 8 book, “Success,”.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 2 
lowa Homestead ............-+ 2 
How to Pro te Fruit...... 1 
History of National Society..1 


, condicmibamiebi 


gatseasseneese RSS 
eremremerrt feet mr eter 
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Cork for Winter Packing.—lts 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
ef cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. We can supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 





Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in ‘size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels............. be 50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels..............200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...... codes . 3.00 4.00 5.00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy map. By §&. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 








We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 4¢ pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cal- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per Ib., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 





bers anil $3.00. 





Demvcncionsnel time for holding 
Bee-Keepers’ Conventions will soon be 
here, and we cannot give any better advice 
than this: Let each one attend who can 
do so, and take part in making these meet- 
ings interesting and instructive. If you 
have not already obtained the “ Bee-Keep- 
er’s Convention Hand-Book,” do so at once 
to post yourself up on- how to conduct such 
meetings correctly. It contains a simple 
Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and mem- 
bers of Local Conventions—Model Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for a Local Society— 
Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for Discussion—List of Premiums for Fairs, 
etc. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. We will club this 
book and the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for 
one year for $1.25. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alstke 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents. per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck ; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as well as useful. We have prepared some 
for the BEE JOURNAL, and will send two 
or more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up a club. 











Exchange.—We will accept Honey 
and Beeswax in exchange for Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies in any quantity. Those desiring 
to make a trade are invited to correspond 
with us, stating quantity, quality, and 
price, and the goods they want in exchange. 





The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, Ills., is 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 





Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Ber JouRNAL. Itisnow so cHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 





Wour Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 





Scatter the Leaffets.—Look at the 





for bag and postage. 


list (with prices) on the second page. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 
NEW YORE. 

HONBY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 13@15c.; the same in 2Ibs., 10@l1c.; buck- 
wheat 1-|bs., 10c,; 2-)bs., 9c. tdull. Weare 
doing ail we enn to reduce stock, to make room for 
the new crop. 

BEESW AX.—26c. 

HILDRETH BROS., 
28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White to extra white comb, 
1? 15c.; amber, 8@11c. Extracted, white to extra 
white, 544@6c.: amber, 444@5c. Arrivals of the new 
croe are small, the estimates being an average crop. 

BEES W AX.—20@24c. 


O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 
HONBY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, l4c. No 
new in market, and old is not selling. 
BEESW. — Supply limited. 
July 24. M.H. HUN’, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, 


ONBY.—New crop offered at 16@17c., demand 
ver light yet. Extracted is not in much de- 
, prices are nominal at 7@8c. for the best 


grades. 
BEKSW AX,—22c. R. A. BURNETT, 
Aug. 14. 161 South Water 8t. 
NEW YORE. 
HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-Ib. sections, 
i2e.; fancy 2-lbs., 10@1\1c.; fair white 1-Ibs., 10@1!c., 
and fair 2-\bs. Buckwheat i-lbs., 7@%c. The 


demand is dull for comb but fair for extracted, of 
which new from the South is arriving, and selis for 


sn@eo. por gallon. 
EESW AX—Dull at 23}4@24c. 
Jun. 15. F.G.STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—None here, and market in good condi- 
tion for new crop. There is some demand for the 
ex . 

BEESW AX.—22c. 
Aug. 2. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 

CINCINNAT!. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 
for which demand is fair. Comb honey, 12@16c.— 
Supply is large of last year’s comb honey, and for 
vigmiw demand is + ie 

.—Deman go0d—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Aug. 15. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


May 21. 


June 18. 


H 
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MILWAUESB. 
-—Choice white one-lb. sections, 14@16c.: 
14c.; 3-lbs., 12@13c. Extracted, white in 
.; in tin and pails,9}4@10c.; 
Demand good for 


HONEY. 
2-Ibs.. 1 
Kegs and }¢-barre 

dark in barrels and kegs, 
extracted, but dull for comb. 


BEESW AX. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


July 2. 
DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white 1i-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 2-lb. 
sections, 12c. Extracted, 6@7c. 
a elas 
J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, not glassed, 
at 18c.: 2-lb. sections and dark ones, also extracted,’ 
is not in demand. New honey is arriving freely, with 
afeirdemand. This part of the State is favored 
with haif a crop. 

BEESW AX.—-None in market. 


July 20. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 14@16c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 12@13c. New Florida extracted, S@ve. 
Sales are very dull. 

BEESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 

July 5. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


Jun. 25. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONBEY.—We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 to 
5Si¢c.; amber to light amber, 44@43{c. Choice comb 
in 1-lb. sections, 13@14c.; 2-lbs., 12@18c. Arrivals 
are small, as ~ "me are holding back. Prices are 
considered high. 

BEES W AX.—18@22c. 

Jun. 25. SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-Ibs., unglassed, 18 to 
20 cts.; 2-Ibs., 15@16e. California white 1-lbs., 18c,; 
2-lbs., 15¢.; extracted, white, 8c.—amber, 7c. 

BEESW AX.—None on the market. 


Aug. 10. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.— We quote: Extracted, dark, 4@4%c.; 
bright, 5@5}¢c.; in cans. 7@8c. Comb, white clover 
in prime condition, 134¢@15c.; dark, 1144@12} cts.— 
Market grict. demand good and receipts light. 

BESSW AX.—22c. for prime. 

Aug. 10. 


D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 





CARNIOLAWN 

Gentlest bees known; not surpassed 
as workers even by the wicked races. 

Imported Queens,.““A” grade, $6.00, 
Tested, $4.00; Untested, $1.00, 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


QU BENS. 
One-baif dozen 


Never saw foul breod. 
required be 


8. W. MORRISON, M. D 


5 00 
Cash 
fore filling an order. pre 


14Etf. Oxtord, Chester Co., Pa, 





GaLEcra? Tested Breeding Queens, 
only $1.00 by return mail ; 2-frame Nuclei 
with same Queens, $2.50 each—two for $4 00. 
Also Hives for sale cheap. Address at once, 


Ss. F. REED, 
33A2t NORTH DORCHESTER, N. H. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL, 


TS new of our Tapering 
Honey Pails is of uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,—making it v: convenient 
to carry. It is weli- e and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive sma! , that can 

be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children a 
handsome toy pail. rice, 7 ts per d . 
or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-8t.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HONEY 


Ww: are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. Reference on file with the American 
Bee Journal. Ss. T. FISH & CO. 
33A20t 189 So. Water St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


























ESIGNED for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 

tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Bee-Keeper, the Hume— 
in fact every ome should have a secure piace 
for valuables. 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Burglar-proof, Combination 
Lock Safe, handsomely finished. Round cor- 
ners, hand decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows : 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGHT. PRICE 
No. 2. 22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 lbs. $30 00 
No. 3. 28x18x18, 15x10x10, 600 “ 4000 
No. 4. 32x22x22, 19x14x12%800 “ 6000 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,... CHICAGO, ILLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 











HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a trifle leas than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manufactured from ex. 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive toney. 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLs. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Wallis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the po Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 

1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Oo., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Y Beturn Malil—Italian and Albino 
Queens, Tested, 90c. each, or $10 per doz. 
Untested, 60 cts. Four-frame Nuclei, with a 
tested Queen, $2 00 each. 
s . STUCK MAN, NAPPANEE, IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SOX, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SUPPLIES for BEE-KEEPERS 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
HONEY and BEESWAX, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








AMPLE COPIES of the AMIERICAN 
APICULTURIST and our Price-List of 
Winter Strain of Pare Italian Bees 
_ gsentfree. Address, 
18Etf APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
9283 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HONEY-EXTRACTOR FOR SALE. 


4-Langstroth-Frame “ Stanley Automatic 
Honey-Extractor, price $12 00; cost $20 00 
last spring—used but one season. Reason for 
selling—cannot sell extracted honey. 
GEO. L. TRANSUE, EASTON, PA, 
34Alt 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. 


Ww. are baying WHITE EXTRACTED 
HONEY. Those having any for sale, 
are invited to correspond with us, stating the 
quality, flavor and price. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILL‘. 
Mention the American Bee Joyrnal. 




















